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Sweden Becomes Fund and Bank Member 


Sweden became a member of the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development when the Articles of Agreement of 
these institutions were signed on August 31 on behalf 
of Sweden by Mr. Ragnvald Bagge, Chargé d’Affaires ad 
interim of the Swedish Embassy in Washington. Sweden’s 
quota in the International Monetary Fund is $100 mil- 


Europe 


OEEC Liberalization of Service Transactions 


A code for the progressive liberalization of service 
transactions was approved by the OEEC Council on July 
20. The catalogue of services covered by the code, which 
has not yet been published in full, includes three lists. 
It is understood that the participating countries will be 
required to allow payment transfers for all the trans- 
actions included in the catalogue, provided that any 
official permit required for an individual transaction has 
already been issued. 


List I, which covers services for which liberalization 
or the granting of an official permit is compulsory, in- 
cludes ocean freights, warehousing and customs charges, 
transit costs and earnings, costs of repair, costs of finishing 
liberalized goods, brokerage and commission on goods, 
bank charges, payments between parent companies and 
their subsidiaries, building contracts, taxes, maintenance 
costs, wages, salaries and emigrants’ remittances (less 
maintenance costs), fees, dividends, interest, rent, cur- 
rent amortization installments, entrepreneurs’ profits, 
pensions, newspaper subscriptions, and certain short- 
term credits. Countries which have liberalized 75 per 
cent of their merchandise will be required to allot a 
minimum of $100 per person per year in foreign cur- 
rency for travel, and all countries will be obliged to 
maintain their present allotments. 


List II covers transactions for which liberalization is 
recommended (river, road and air freights, costs of 
furnishing nonliberalized goods, agents’ fees, costs of 
advertisement, business trips, and film rents), and List 
III covers insurance transactions, for which liberaliza- 
tion will be to some extent obligatory and to some 
extent optional. Certain countries have made reserva- 
tions in regard to specific items on the lists. 


Source: Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Ziirich, Switzerland, 
August 16, 1951. 





lion, and its subscription to the capital stock of the 
Bank is 1,000 shares with a total par value of $100 
million. Fifty countries are now members of the Fund 
and of the Bank. 

Source: International Monetary Fund, Press Release 
No. 168, Washington, D. C., August 31, 1951. 





Price of Wheat in France 

The price of wheat in France, which is controlled by 
the Government, was fixed by the Council of Ministers 
on August 22 at 3,600 francs per quintal (taxes and 
premium included). This is an increase of 39 per cent 
over the price set for the agricultural year 1950-51, in 
contrast to last year’s 4 per cent increase over the 1949- 
50 price. 

Farmers had asked for a price of 3,800 francs per 
quintal. Although the Government did not accept this 
price, it recognized that for several months the wheat 
price, as fixed last year, had been too low in relation 
to costs and incentives. The price of 3,600 francs does 
not make French wheat too expensive compared with 
foreign wheat delivered in France. The price of wheat, 
No. 1, Dark Northern, Minneapolis, was about US$2.4 
per bushel (roughly one third of a quintal) in June 
1951, and the French price is now about $10 per quintal. 
Freight costs would be higher than the cost differential. 

The higher price of wheat will result in an increase in 
the price of bread by about 30 per cent, from 39 francs 
a kilogram to about 50 francs. 

According to preliminary reports of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, the wheat harvest in the current year will 
decrease to around 69.6 million quintals, from 77 million 
quintals last year, because of a 2.5 per cent decrease in 
acreage and a 7 per cent decrease in yields (as a result 
of excessive rains). 


Sources: Agence Economique et Financiére, August 20 


and 23, 1951, and Le Monde, August 23, 1951, 
Paris, France. 


Danish Cheese Exports to United States 


Danish cheese exports to the United States, which had 
increased from 731 metric tons in 1949 to 2,142 metric 
tons in 1950, have continued to increase this year. For 
the first seven months, exports were 1,890 metric tons. 
Some 90 per cent consists of blue (Roquefort type) 
cheese, which has found a market in the United States, 
as a result of a lowering of the U.S. tariff in June 1950, 
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from 25 to 15 per cent, and a reduction in price. Danish 
exports of cheese account for 12 per cent of Denmark’s 
dollar earnings. 

The U.S. announcement that cheese imports have been 
placed on a quota basis means that during the last five 
months of 1951 Denmark will have to reduce her cheese 
exports to the United States from some 275,000 pounds 
a month to some 65,000 pounds. This will mean that 
Danish cheese production will have to be curtailed. Since 
the stocks in Denmark are large, it is feared that an at- 
tempt to sell to European markets cheese earmarked for 
the United States will result in a sharp decline of prices. 


Source: Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Ziirich, Switzerland, 
August 20, 1951. 


Swedish Interest Rate 


The Sveriges Riksbank has proposed to the Govern- 
ment that a law be passed to control interest rates. The 
proposal would authorize the proclamation of a maxi- 
mum rate of interest to be charged for loans and a 
minimum rate to be paid on deposits. The administra- 
tion of the law would be in the hands of the Riksbank. 

The Riksbank points out that during the discussion 
last spring, between the Government and the major 
economic organizations, there was agreement that con- 
tinued credit expansion should be avoided through a 
restrictive monetary policy. A policy based on the re- 
strictive effect of the interest rate on the demand for 
credit might lead to an intolerably high level of rates. 
Present methods, notably the reserve requirements for 
commercial banks, are not adequate to bring about the 
necessary tightness of the money market and at the same 
time avoid uncontrolled increases in the interest rate. 
Source: Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Ziirich, Switzerland, 

August 30, 1951. 


Recent Developments in Italian Industry 


Italian industry as a whole showed further improve- 
ment in the first half of 1951. The May index of indus- 
trial output was 141 (1938 = 100), which was 13 per 
cent above the May 1950 index of 125. Among the 
various industries, electricity and gas has shown by far 
the greatest increase, its index for May being 196. The 
index for mining industries, on the other hand, was only 
111. 

For manufacturing industries, the May 1951 index 
was 135. The over-all improvement, however, conceals 
a number of problems, which are especially acute for 
the machinery industry. While the index for this indus- 
try was 136, the progress has actually been concentrated 
in the automotive industry. Other machinery industries, 
in spite of continued government assistance, ECA aid, 
and Export-Import Bank loans, are still facing difficulties. 
Many of these industries were set up and developed, 
before the war, for military production or in an attempt 
to obtain output independent of foreign assistance, and 


the cost element was considered relatively unimportant. 

The Officine di Savigliano, one of the oldest and best 
known companies in the Italian machinery industry, 
which had experienced large losses in 1950 has applied 
to the courts for a legal moratorium. The company’s 
liabilities are estimated at around seven billion lire. 
The company has drawn up a plan of rehabilitation, but 
it is doubtful that the plan can be carried out without 
substantial financial aid from the Government. The 
company has received both Export-Import Bank and 
ECA assistance to purchase new equipment. Lack of 
orders has forced the dismissal of over 50 per cent of 
the staff, and application has been filed for the dismissal 
of 1,000 more workers. 

The Breda Company of Milan is being separated into 
eight separate companies. Each one is to handle a dif- 
ferent phase of activity, thus reversing the process which 
led to the snowballing of this company into a badly 
integrated enterprise. The capital of the company will 
be reduced to practically zero through devaluation of 
the par value of its stock from 300 to 3 lire per share. 
The Government, for its part, will cancel repayment of 
loans amounting to 94% billion lire, which, it is hoped, 
may enable the Breda Group to become financially self- 
sustaining. 

In Genoa an agreement reached between the Ansaldo 
Company and its employees calls for the voluntary res- 
ignation of 1,000 workers until August 12. Beginning 
August 27, the company will have the right to dismiss 
up to 1,000 additional workers if voluntary resignations 
do not reach that number. Basically, the agreement 
calls for the dismissal of older workers, both male and 
female, with payment of 850 hours of wages plus 10 
hours for each year of service. A similar arrangement 
has been made for salaried employees who fall under 
the dismissal rule. 

Under powers delegated by the Interministerial Com- 
mittee for Reconstruction (CIR), the Ministry of In- 
dustry is to coordinate the work of distributing both 
imported goods and domestic materials in short supply. 
Hitherto, no Italian agency has had the power to handle 
priorities and allocations. It also will facilitate projects 
given a high priority: (1) the strengthening of agri- 
cultural production, (2) power industries, (3) domestic 
production of sulphur, lead, and zinc, (4) the metal 
and machinery industries, particularly the moderniza- 
tion of the iron and steel industry, mechanization of 
agriculture, improvement of transportation, (5) the 
chemical industry, (6) the textile industry, and (7) con- 
struction for defense requirements. 

Sources: Central Institute of Statistics, Notiziario Istat, 
Rome, Italy, July 1951; Economic News from 
Italy, New York, N. Y., August 17, 1951. 


Greek National Income 
Preliminary calculations of the newspaper To Vima 
indicate that domestically produced Greek national in- 
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come for 1951 will exceed the 1950 income by 24 per 
cent, and that it will lag only insignificantly behind 
that of 1939. The increase is attributed primarily to 
greater agricultural production. Per capita income for 
1951, however, is estimated at some 6 per cent below 
prewar income, because of the 5 per cent increase in 
population during the last 12 years. Consumption and 
investment, taken together, should exceed the prewar 
level, since foreign assistance to Greece equals about 
one fifth of the national income. 

Attainment of a national income almost equal to the 
prewar level does not mean that Greece’s economic recov- 
ery has been completed. The progress made thus far in 
solving many important problems has not been signifi- 
cant. After World War II the terms of trade became 
unfavorable for Greece, and this contributed largely to 
high adverse trade balances. Greatly reduced exports— 
in terms of both volume and value—have contributed 
to the present maldistribution of national income, which, 
in turn, has contributed to large budgetary deficits. An- 
other problem is the persistent distrust of the national 
currency and the resulting lack of normal savings habits. 


Source: T'o Vima, Athens, Greece, July 31, 1951. 
“Foreign Exchange Working Funds” in Germany 


In order to stimulate exports, a “foreign exchange 
working funds” arrangement has been instituted in 
Western Germany. It will provide an “elastic and 
short-term procedure” for assisting exporting industries 
to cover their marginal requirements for foreign raw 
and auxiliary materials. The arrangement is designed 
to replace the “foreign exchange bonus” system pre- 
viously in effect (see this News Survey, Vol. III, p. 312). 

The size of the export firm’s “foreign exchange work- 
ing funds” will be determined by the actual earnings of 
foreign exchange within a given base period. No for- 
eign exchange will be allocated either for the production 
of goods for which there is no marginal requirement of 
raw materials or auxiliary goods, or for foreign goods 
bought in bulk, such as most foodstuffs and beverages 
and certain semimanufactured goods. Only producing 
enterprises, as distinct from export merchants, will be 
eligible for the funds. In general, 3 per cent of the net 
proceeds of goods exported will be credited to the 
foreign exchange working funds, although up to 5 per 
cent may be allowed on request, if proof of an exception- 
ally large marginal requirement is furnished. Foreign 
exchange allocations will be of two kinds: dollar earn- 
ings, which can be used for imports from all countries, 
and proceeds from “payments agreement countries,” 
usable only for imports from those countries. The 
transfer of the foreign exchange to third parties (other 
than subsidiary suppliers of an export industry) is pro- 
hibited under the regulations issued. A list has been 
drawn up of the goods that are mainly required for the 
production of export commodities; for the import of any 


goods not on this list, permission must be obtained from 
the appropriate Land Ministry (for amounts up to 
DM 1,000) or from the appropriate federal trade depart- 
ment. Qnly 10 per cent of the foreign exchange working 
funds may be used for the import of machinery or 
materials for increasing productive capacity, that is, 
for increasing exports indirectly. Finally, accounts must 
be kept by the holders showing the use to which the 
foreign exchange working funds have been put. 

Source: Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Ziirich, Switzerland, 

August 23, 1951. 


West Berlin’s Exports 

A report by the President of Western Berlin’s Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry illustrates the success of the 
city’s export drive. Western Berlin’s exports in the first 
four months of this year, at DM 64.3 million, were equal 
to 65.8 per cent of its exports in the entire year 1950. Its 
1950 exports, however, amounted to only 1.2 per cent of 
all German exports, which is far below its prewar (1936) 
share of 5.9 per cent. 

As much as 94 per cent of last year’s exports con- 
sisted of finished goods. Electrical products amounted 
to 37.1 per cent, machinery to 19.2 per cent, textiles and 
clothing to 12.7 per cent, pharmaceuticals to 8.5 per 
cent, and mechanical and optical products to 2.7 per 
cent of all exports. Europe received 72.2 per cent of 
West Berlin’s exports (37.2 per cent went to Western 
and Northern Europe), Asia 12.9 per cent, the Western 
Hemisphere 11.5 per cent, Australia 1.8 per cent, and 
Africa 1.6 per cent. 


Source: Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Ziirich, Switzerland, 
August 22, 1951. 


West Germany’s Trade and Payments Agreements 
A trade and payments agreement between Lebanon 
and West Germany was initialled in Bonn toward the 
middle of August. The agreement will be for one year, 
from the day of its final ratification in both countries. 
Imports by Lebanon of German goods will no longer 
be subject to any limitation; hitherto, maximum duties 
had to be paid on German goods, or their importation 
was prohibited. West Germany will give Lebanon all 
trade advantages under the most-favored-nation clause. 
The first trade agreement between the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany and Peru, designed to increase trade 
between the two countries, was signed on July 20, accord- 
ing to the Bundesanzeiger of July 24. Under the terms 
of the agreement, Germany is to export to Peru machin- 
ery, vehicles, metals and metal products, chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, fine mechanical and optical supplies, in 
exchange for raw sugar, cotton, wool, ore, and ore con- 
centrates. 
Sources: Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Washington, D. C., August 20, 1951; 
Le Commerce du Levant, Beirut, Lebanon, 
August 25, 1951. 
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Middle East 
Cotton Policy in Egypt 
In accordance with its policy of buying at set minimum 
prices all cotton offered for sale and not taken up by 
private bidders (see this News Survey, Vol. III, p. 313), 
the Egyptian Government is reported to have purchased 
about 1.2 million kantars (1 kantar = 99.05 pounds) ; 
279,500 kantars were long staple Karnak and the 
remainder shorter staple varieties, mainly Ashmouni. 
The average price paid for long stable cotton is esti- 
mated to be 155 tallaris (1 tallari—  US$0.58) per 
kantar, and for shorter staple varieties about 105 tal- 
laris per kantar. Current prices for similar varieties are 
105 and 75 tallaris per kantar, respectively. Should the 
Government, therefore, decide to dispose now of its cotton 
holdings, it would entail a total loss of LE 8.2 million 
(US$22.5 million). It is reported, however, that the 
Government does not intend for the time being to sell its 
cotton in the local market. It intends to negotiate barter 
agreements with foreign countries and exchange cotton 
for specified essential commodities. 
Sources: La Revue d’Egypte Economique et Financiére, 
August 11, 1951, and Al Ahram, August 24, 
1951, Cairo, Egypt. 


Egyptian Cotton Production 

The Ministry of Finance has declared that Egypt’s 
total cotton production this season is estimated at 9 mil- 
lion kantars (1 kantar = 99.05 pounds). Added to the 
present carryover of 1.2 million kantars, total stocks 
this year will be 10.2 million kantars compared with 
9.5 million last year. 


Source: The Financial Times, London, England, Aug- 
ust 13, 1951. 


Cotton Production in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 

The Sudanese Ministry of Agriculture estimates that 
1,856,360 kantars of Sakellaridis cotton (long-staple 
cotton) and 146,634 kantars of American cotton will be 
produced this year. The total of 2,002,994 kantars is 
substantially above last year’s output of 1,341,069 
kantars. 


Source: Le Commerce du Levant, Beirut, Lebanon, 
August 22, 1951. 


Israeli National Income 

Data published in “The Economic Survey of Israel in 
1950” show that the national income rose from I1£239.3 
million in 1949 to 1£334 million in 1950, i.e., by 39.5 per 
cent. The necessary adjustments for population growth 
indicate that the rise in per capita income was 124% per 
cent. However, during the same period the cost of 
living index fell by approximately 8 per cent so that the 
real increase in per capita income amounted to slightly 
over 20 per cent. 


Source: The Israel Economist, Jerusalem, Israel, July 
1951. 


Import of Irrigation Equipment by Israel 

The Jewish Agency has purchased for Israel six 
pumping stations and over 210,000 meters of six-inch 
water pipes from the Overseas Food Corporation at a 
cost of 1£210,000. The imports will probably be financed 
from the $35 million Export-Import Bank loan for 
agriculture. 


Source: Business Digest, Haifa, Israel, August 23, 1951. 
Iraqi Wheat Exports 


In order to put an end to rumors regarding the ex- 
pected volume of wheat exports during the current year, 
the Iraq Government has announced that it will author- 
ize the exportation of 40,000 tons. Last year’s exports 
amounted to 100,000 tons. The decline is caused by the 
Government’s attempts to provide for a higher level of 
domestic wheat consumption. 
Source: Le Commerce du 

August 18, 1951. 


Levant, Beirut, Lebanon, 


Iraqi Development Program 

The Iraq Development Board has announced that the 
prescribed capital for the five-year development program, 
1951-55, amounts to approximately ID59 million. The 
funds are to be obtained from oil revenues and will be 
used almost exclusively for irrigation, transportation, 
and construction. 
Source: Le Commerce du Levant, Beirut, Lebanon, Aug- 


ust 25, 1951. 


Iranian Oil Negotiations 

The proposals for the settlement of the Iranian oil 
dispute submitted by the British Mission to Iran and by 
the Government of Iran are summarized as follows in 
Ettéla’at: 
Proposals of the British Mission 

1. The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Ltd. should hand 


over all its installations, machinery, and equipment in 
Iran to the Iranian National Oil Company (INOC). The 
compensation to be paid to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany for its assets would be considered part of the 
expenses of the management of the oil industry. Com- 
pensation for the property hitherto used in Iran for 
the distribution of fuel in the country would be subject 
to separate arrangements. 

2. An organization to be called “the Purchasing Or- 
ganization” would be set up to ensure the export of oil. 
For this purpose, a long-term agreement for, say, 15 
years would be made with INOC, under which large 
quantities of crude oil and petroleum products would be 
bought by the Purchasing Organization at Iranian ports. 

3. INOC might undertake other transactions for the 
sale of oil, provided they would not injure the interests 
of the Purchasing Organization. 

4. The long-term agreement would require the Pur- 
chasing Organization to put its world organization for 
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the transportation, distribution, and sale of oil at the 
disposal of the INOC. Since the Organization would 
have obligations to its customers for a supply of oil from 
Iran, it must be assured that sufficient quantities of crude 
oil and other necessary oil products would always be 
ready in storage. The Purchasing Organization would, 
therefore, conclude an agreement with INOC for the 
formation of an “Agency,” subordinate to INOC, to 
manage the exploration, exploitation, transportation, 
refining, and loading of oil. The Purchasing Organiza- 
tion would arrange for the payment of the necessary 
funds for operation out of the income from its sales. 

5. In order to enable the Purchasing Organization to 
meet its obligations for a supply of Iranian oil, the terms 
for its purchases of oil from INOC should be no less 
favorable than the terms of its purchases in other parts 
of the world. It would buy the oil at international prices 
at Iranian ports, less a discount, the discount being 
equal to the profit left to INOC after the deduction of 
the discount and the cost of the preparation of oil for 
sale. 

6. If these proposals should be accepted by the Iranian 
Government, they would be used as a basis for a later 
detailed agreement, for the purchase of oil, between the 
Iranian Government and the proposed Purchasing 
Organization. 

7. The Iranian Government would receive, on suitable 
conditions, all the property belonging to the Kermanshah 
Oil Company, Ltd., which produces and refines oil for 
consumption in Iran, including all its installations, ma- 
chinery, and refineries, and also the movable property 
of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company which has been used 
for the distribution and sale of oil products in Iran. 

8. The Iranian Government would have representa- 
tives on the executive board of the Agency and any other 
similar board. The agency would employ non-Iranian 
staff only where necessary, and would cooperate with 
any training plan adopted by INOC. 


Counter Proposals of the Government of Iran 


1. In order to protect the interests of former customers 
for Iranian oil, including the British Government, the 
Iranian Government would recognize their rights to buy 
the oil, and would in fact offer them preference. All 
former customers could buy the same amount of oil as 
previously at fair international prices based on com- 
mercial agreements. Moreover, if there should be a 
surplus of oil after sale to former customers, those cus- 
tomers would be given preference in its purchase. INOC 
would sell all its products at Iranian ports. It would 
be ready to conclude separate agreements with each 
of the former customers, who could obtain their oil 
either directly or through transport companies or dis- 
tribution organizations. The former customers could 
authorize one or more transport enterprises to receive 
their shares of the oil. 


2. INOC would retain the services of all the foreign 
experts with the same salaries and allowances which 
they received from the former Oil Company, according 
to individual agreements. In order not to change the 
organization of the former Oil Company and not to 
harm the industry, all the administrative regulations of 
the former Oil Company would be observed as long as 
they did not contradict the provisions of the Nationali- 
zation Law. The same regulations would govern the 
technical and administrative sectors, under foreign or 
home experts. 

The heads of departments would have sufficient au- 
thority to ensure freedom of operation. In order that 
INOC might keep abreast of other oil companies, a 
sufficient number of first-rate oil experts from countries 
with no political aims in Iran would be employed as 
members of the executive board. 

3. The Government would be ready to give just and 
full consideration to the just claims and demands of 
the former Oil Company regarding its possessions in 
Iran, taking into account the Iranian Government’s 
claims against the former company, and to agree on a 
settlement. 


Source: Ettéla’at, Teheran, Iran, August 22, 1951. 


Far East 


Indian Food Imports and Supplies 


By August 1, India had received 2.7 million tons of 
foodgrains out of 4.2 million tons contracted for import 
this year. This total does not include 1.1 million tons 
expected under the U. S. food loan. Rice was received 
from Burma, Thailand, China, and Pakistan; wheat 
from the U. S. S. R., Argentina, Uruguay, Australia, and 
Canada; flour from Australia; and millet from China. 
Grain from the United States under the loan contract 
started arriving in August, and the total shipment of 2 
million tons is expected to be completed by the end of 
March 1952. 

The Indian Food Minister, replying to questions in 
Parliament, stated that stocks of food are expected to 
be about 2 million tons at the beginning of 1952. Out 
of imports and domestic procurement during 1951, the 
Government expects to save about 1.3 million tons, com- 
pared with a normal and safe carryover of 1.5 million 
tons. The extra arrival of foodgrains has caused a drop 
in black market prices, and has brought some hoarded 
grain to the market. 

Sources: The Times of India, Bombay, India, August 14 
and 17, 1951. 


Embargo on Raw Material Shipments from Thailand 
Thailand announced on July 31 a general embargo on 

the export of tin ore, iron ore, tungsten, antimony, lead 

ore, zinc, rubber, castor seeds, castor oil, and kapok to 
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the People’s Government of China and other communist 
countries. 


Source: Far East Trader, New York, N. Y., August 22, 
1951. 


Malayan Dollar 


A new currency bill introduced in Malaya proposes 
withdrawal of the rule that the Malayan dollar be linked 
to sterling at the rate of about 2s. 4d. The bill transfers 
responsibility for the determination of the exchange rate 
to a Board of Currency Commissioners in Malaya and 
British Borneo. The Board has power, with the approval 
of the British Secretary of State for the Colonies, to 
vary the rates at which sterling is convertible into Ma- 
Jayan dollars and vice versa. The bill is intended to 
simplify administration of the Malayan currency system 
and also to enable the Federation’s currency authorities 
to alter the relationship to sterling, should this be found 
advantageous to Malaya. Hitherto the Malayan ex- 
change rate, like that of other colonies, has been fixed 
in London by the central authorities and has maintained 
a rigid relationship to sterling. 


Source: The Statist, London, England, July 28, 1951. 


Gold Imports of Macao 


During the first half of 1951, imports of gold bullion 
into Macao amounted to more than 1.5 million ounces, 
at an approximate cost of US$70 million. The gold 
was flown from Saigon and Bangkok by flying boats, 
each of which usually carries 30,000 ounces at a charge 
for freight of HK$1 per ounce. Importers have to pay 
the so-called Macao monopoly fee which now is HK$14-15 
per ounce (formerly HK$5-6). This fee includes the 
import duty of 2 patacas per ounce (the pataca is about 
the same value as the Hong Kong dollar). Thus during 
the first half of 1951, the Macao Government received 
about 3 million patacas in duties, and the Monopoly 
Board about HK$18 million. (See also this News Sur- 
vey, Vol. III, p. 393.) 

Sources: Far Eastern-Middle Eastern Letter, August 13, 
1951, and Far East Trader, August 15, 1951, 
New York, N. Y. 


Wages in Shanghai 


Wages in Shanghai are fixed by the People’s Govern- 
ment of China in terms of the “parity unit,” a composite 
commodity unit whose value in local currency at any 
particular time is equal to the combined value, at the 
prevailing wholesale prices, of 6 catties of rice 
(1 catty = 1-1/3 pound), 1.5 catties of flour, 16 catties 
of coal, and 4 feet of cotton cloth. The wage earner is 
paid in People’s Yuan at the current published rate of 
the parity unit. During the first six months of 1951, 
the rate was changed several times—from Y5,031 on 


January 8 to Y4,995 at the end of February, Y5,000 


at the end of March, Y5,232 in April, and Y5,331 in 

May. The June rate was the same as in May. 

Source: Far East Trader, New York, N. Y., August 29, 
1951. 


Japanese-Sterling Payments Agreement 

Negotiations for a new payments agreement between 
Britain and Japan (see this News Survey, Vol. III, 
p. 387) have been successfully concluded, and the 
agreement, now being drafted, is expected to be ready 
shortly for signing. It is understood that the dollar 
clause in the present agreement, by which Japanese 
sterling balances exceeding £17 million are settled in 
dollars, will be abolished, and that the new agreement 
will include a clause for trade settlements with Hong 
Kong in sterling. Hong Kong was not included in the 
former agreement. The transfer of jurisdiction over the 
sterling fund from SCAP to the Japanese Government 
will be announced when the over-all payments agree- 
ments are signed. 


Sources: Asahi Shimbun, Tokyo, Japan, July 27, 1951; 
The Journal of Commerce, New York, N. Y., 
August 30, 1951. 


Liquidation of the Zaibatsu of Japan 

The Holding Company Liquidation Commission, es- 
tablished in Japan in July 1946, was dissolved in July of 
this year, after completing its work of splitting up the 
Zaibatsu concerns, the big financial trusts which had had 
almost complete monopolistic control in practically every 
field of finance, trade, and industry of prewar Japan. This 
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Commission was established by a directive from SCAP to 
the Japanese Government, which required that action be 
taken to prohibit members of Zaibatsu families or their 
appointees from holding positions of responsibility in 
any company, and to prohibit interlocking directorates 
and intercorporate security ownership and contractual 
service or patent arrangements in restraint of competition 
or trade among the list of restricted concerns. 

Before the Commission was dissolved, 53 members of 
10 Zaibatsu families, such as Mitsui, Iwasaki (Mitsubishi) , 
and Sumitomo were under the strict supervision of the 
Commission. Some of the members, however, have 
recently been freed of supervision, since it is believed 
that their efforts will infuse spirit and vitality in the na- 
tional effort toward reconstruction and economic stability. 
Source: The Japan Economic Weekly, Tokyo, Japan, 

July 19, 1951. 


Indonesia’s Foreign Exchange Position 
On the basis of exports in the first half of 1951, In- 
donesia’s foreign exchange income from exports this year 
are estimated at 3 billion rupiah (US$790 million) . While 
imports of 3.5 billion rupiah are considered necessary, 
limitations of purchasing power and bank credit capacity 
will probably make it impossible for imports to exceed 
2.8 billion rupiah. 
Source: Information Office of the Republic of Indonesia, 
Report on Indonesia, New York, N. Y., August 
23, 1951. 


Philippine Copra Situation 

Philippine exports of coconut products in the first six 
months of 1951 included 345,953 long tons of copra, 
34,002 tons of coconut oil, and 19,319 tons of desiccated 
coconut, compared with 230,084 long tons of copra, 
22,479 tons of coconut oil, and 31,026 tons of desiccated 
coconut in the same period of 1950. In terms of copra, 
1951 exports up to July 20 amounted to 425,970 long 
tons, against 304,316 tons for the corresponding period 
in 1950. The decline in desiccated coconut shipments re- 
sulted mainly from the imposition of a price ceiling and 
decreased demand in the United States, caused by heavy 
inventories. 

Copra production has increased appreciably and, bar- 
ring any serious weather developments, 1951 output is 
expected to exceed last year’s production. The expansion 
thus far is attributed to generally excellent weather, 
favorable copra prices, and greater political stability in 
the copra-growing regions of Southern Luzon. 

Sources: Department of Agriculture, Foreign Agriculture 
Circular, August 20, 1951, and Department of 
Commerce, Foreign Commerce Weekly, August 


27, 1951, Washington, D. C. 


United States 
U.S. Strategic Materials Agency 


In a move to accelerate the procurement of strategic 
materials, a new U.S. agency, the Defense Materials Pro- 
curement Agency (DMPA), has been created. The new 
agency has authority for procurement and development of 
strategic materials, thus succeeding the General Services 
Administration and other departments in this function. It 
will serve as guarantor for financing production and 
deliveries under government contracts, and will make 
subsidy payments, as provided under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, where necessary to encourage certain mineral 
production of certain minerals. 

Source: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N. Y., 
August 27, 1951. 


U.S.-German Tariff Concessions 


The United States and Western Germany have signed 
a tariff agreement implementing mutual concessions made 
at the Torquay conference. As a result of the agreement, 
the Federal Republic of Germany becomes the thirty- 
second member of the GATT. 

The U.S. concessions cover goods which accounted for 
16 per cent of U.S. imports from Germany in 1949. Duties 
on about 10 per cent of these imports were reduced by 
30-50 per cent. German exports affected by the reductions 
include china and porcelain products, clocks, certain 
machinery, yarns, toys, and cameras. The United States 
received German concessions on 147 tariff items, includ- 
ing grains, cotton, meat and dairy products, various 
chemicals and petroleum products, automobiles, and 
certain machinery items. 

Source: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N. Y., 
September 4, 1951. 


Latin America 


Coffee Prices in Guatemala 


Green coffee prices at coffee farms in Guatemala, which 
averaged $42 per 100 pounds last year, have fallen 21 
per cent this season, to an average of $33 per 100 pounds. 
These prices are net and do not include export taxes. 

Production costs are estimated as averaging $20 per 
100 pounds, of which 75 per cent covers labor costs, at a 
rate of 80 cents a day per man. New wage demands, if 
granted, would increase daily labor costs to $1.10 per 
man. Coffee growers fear that any further decline of 
coffee prices, if coupled with these additional labor costs, 
would make coffee cultivation unprofitable. 

Source: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N. Y., 
August 29, 1951. 
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Venezuelan Budget 

The Federal Budget of Venezuela for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952 forecasts a balanced position, with 
revenues and expenditures of 1,951 million bolivares 
(US$585 million). This is almost 20 per cent greater than 
the 1950-51 budget. The principal revenue sources are 
direct taxes (463.6 million bolivares), indirect taxes 
(531.5 million), and public domain (817.1 million). The 
bulk of the direct taxes and the revenue from the public 
domain comes from the petroleum companies. Budgeted 
expenditures include 521 million bolivares for public 
works, 358 million for the Interior Department, 195 mil- 
lion for national defense, 142 million for education, and 
139 million for health and social welfare. Actual revenue 
in 1950-51 was 2,112 million bolivares, or 480 million in 
excess of estimates. Expenditure was 2,134 million. 


Source: Embassy of Venezuela, Venezuela Up-to-Date, 
Washington, D. C., August 1951. 


Free Market Dollar Quotations in Uruguay 

Following the depreciation of the peso in the free 
market (see this News Survey, Vol. IV, p. 31), the dollar- 
peso rate was temporarily stabilized at about 2.35 pesos 
during July. After the beginning of August, however, 
when the free dollar rate was 2.36 pesos, the peso began to 
depreciate again; on August 17 the free market rate for 
the dollar was 2.51 pesos. This is attributed to the present 
uncertainties concerning wool prices, the peace talk in 
Korea, which may cause some shift to the dollar in the 
expectation of better international relations, and the con- 
tinued demand from Argentine sources for dollars in the 
free market. 


Source: El Pais, Montevideo, Uruguay, August 21, 1951. 
Argentine Blocked Debts 


U.S. banks have been informed of a five-year payment 
plan for the settlement of about US$10 million of out- 
standing private Argentine debts to American exporters, 
which will be paid off with funds from the US$125 mil- 
lion loan granted to Argentina in May 1950 by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. The Central Bank of Argentina will 
facilitate liquidation of these claims provided that Ar- 
gentine importers make deposits in pesos equivalent to 
their dollar debts, at the free market rate of exchange. 
Much of the merchandise was purchased originally at 
rates around 4 pesos per dollar, and the present free 
market rate is about 14 pesos. These debts arose from 
shipments which were not adequately covered by import 
permits, but which were subsequently allowed to enter 
Argentina through the Institute for Argentine Trade Pro- 
motion, on condition that their importers agreed not to 
remit the foreign exchange involved until five years later 
and at the free market rate of exchange. 


Source: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N. Y., 
September 4, 1951. 


Other Countries 

Australian Financial Problems 

The Australian Federal Government has decided to 
grant the States, which put forward a claim for the equiva- 
lent of US$371,250,000 at the annual meeting of the Loan 
Council, a total of US$270,000,000 by way of tax reim- 
bursement. The Federal Government also sought a sub- 
stantial cut in the US$1,125,000,000 civil works programs 
of the States, and took the unusual course of submitting 
its own works program of US$276,750,000 for the 
premiers’ scrutiny. The State Governments’ works pro- 
grams were finally cut by 25 per cent, and the Federal 
Government undertook to reduce the physical volume of 
its public works below last year’s total. 


Source: Australian News and Information Bureau, Aus- 
tralian Weekly Review, New York, N. Y., August 
22, 1951. 


Rhodesian Hydroelectric Plan 

A Commission set up by the Central African Council 
has recommended the construction of a hydroelectric plant 
to generate one million kilowatts on the Zambesi River at 
Kariba Gorge in Southern Rhodesia. The cost is esti- 
mated at £74.5 million and construction would be under- 
taken in two stages; the first plant would produce 385,000 
kilowatts and cost £43.5 million. 


Source: Records and Statistics, Supplement to The Econo- 
mist, London, England, August 18, 1951. 


Fund Alternate Executive Director 

Mr. Harry L. Wolfson, a senior official of Canada’s 
Department of Finance, has been appointed Alternate 
Executive Director of the Fund by Mr. Louis Rasminsky, 
Executive Director of the Fund for Canada and Iceland. 
Mr. Wolfson succeeds Mr. J. F. Parkinson, who has been 
appointed a member of the Canadian Mission in Paris, 
with special responsibilities in connection with the 
Financial and Economic Board of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. 


International Financial News Survey, written by 
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rial published in newspapers, periodicals, official 
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